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ARNOLD BOECKLIN. 

It is more than a year since Arnold Boecklin passed 
away, full of years and honors ; but as it is likely that his 
name will be inscribed among the immortals, it is not too 
late to speak of the artist and his works. 

In his death the world has lost probably the most original 
and, as some claim, the greatest, painter of the nineteenth 
century. It is too soon to determine his absolute rank in 
the hierarchy of art; but it is evident that it must be a high 
one. For that matter, nothing is more shifting than the es- 
teem accorded to artists either of the present or of the past. 
They seem bound to Fortune's ever-revolving wheel. As 
Dante said at the dawn of the Renaissance : 

Credette Cimabue nella pintura 

Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 

Si che la fama di colui oscura. 

A few years ago it was the Italian decadents who had the 
cry, and men gravely discussed the question whether the 
"Last Communion" of St. Jerome or the "Sistine Madon- 
na ' ' were the greater work. Now the wheel has turned com- 
pletely round, and admiration for Botticelli and the primi- 
tives is indispensable as a proof of culture. And amongst 
contemporaries how many have we seen abased that had 
been exalted, and how many exalted that had been abased ! 
Of all kinds of fame, that of the artist appears subject to the 
greatest vicissitudes. So it will not do to undertake to as- 
sign to Boecklin any fixed position in the pantheon ; a hun- 
dred years hence our descendants may be worshiping a Chi- 
nese image, and declaring that Raphael and Michaelangelo 
were wretched bunglers. Such an alteration in the point of 
view would be little more radical than some we have lived 
to witness. 

But of Boecklin's prodigious and almost unexampled orig- 
inality there can be no doubt. This all men must concede 
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when they have glanced at any of his more characteristic 
works. He is one of the great creators. He looked upon 
Nature in certain aspects with eyes of deeper sympathy and 
keener insight than man has ever had. He possessed one 
of the most intensely creative imaginations in all the range 
of art, and he has evoked strange beings such as were never 
seen or dreamed of before, but which express Nature's va- 
rying moods with amazing fidelity. 

Nominally the mythic beings with which he peoples his can- 
vas are the creatures of the old Greek nature worship, Pan 
and the satyrs, wood nymphs and creatures, sea nymphs 
and tritons ; but what a transformation have they undergone ! 
With how much greater truth is their essential character de- 
picted ! 

The centaur of the Greeks was but a horse to whose 
shoulders were attached the body and head of a man. A 
Greek triton was but a man with a fish's tail; the Greek 
nymphs were but beautiful maidens who dwelt in the wood- 
land or the wave. In the Greek composite beings the man 
and the beast are entirely distinct, a mere physical conjunc- 
ture of unrelated parts. 

Boecklin's centaur is a perfect being, a complete unit. 
The human portion is thoroughly equine. You see that 
the same blood that flows through the heart of the beast 
pulsates through his human frame. It is no mere casual 
joining of discordant elements. It is half man and half 
horse, but every part of it is transfused with the human and 
the equine nature. It is just such a being as would result 
were so monstrous a union possible. It is not a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination ; it is a wild denizen of the woods, 
in which one of Nature's ever-changing moods is bodied 
forth with unexampled realism. It is an unparalleled achieve- 
ment of constructive imagination. 

And so with the satyrs. They are not creatures with 
goat's legs and human bodies. The animal interpenetrates 
every fiber of the man ; and we see before us just such a 
being as would have resulted had nature combined goat and 
man together. It is the very genius of the wood, with all 
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the woodland's strange, uncultured wildness. And the 
wood nymph is not merely a pretty girl running naked 
through the trees, like her Grecian sister; she is a strange 
wild being in whose eyes dwells all the fearful mystery of 
the untrodden forest. 

But perhaps his most wonderful creations are, his sea 
nymphs and his tritons, in whose varied lineaments is bodied 
forth every changing aspect of the ocean: its terrific storms, 
its languorous calms, its playful zephyrs, its exultant glad- 
ness, its unutterable sorrow, its illimitable desires. For the 
first time in all the history of art, the true sons and daughters 
of the sea are brought before us with all the horror and the 
charm of their mighty mother still upon them. 

As we look upon these wonderful creatures that he has 
dragged forth from sea and forest, we feel that at last the 
great heart of Nature has been laid bare. They are her 
children, far more real, far more characteristic of her vary- 
ing moods than any which she has seen fit to reveal to our 
gaze. We have felt dimly that such was Nature, but in all 
art's long history no one else has known how to reveal her 
thus. In painting these wonderful figures Boecklin has not 
only achieved an unexampled triumph ; he has absolutely in- 
creased our knowledge. He has revealed Nature's very es- 
sence, he has bared her most hidden secrets; and as we 
look upon these new myths, so much truer than the old, we 
feel with St. Francis our close brotherhood with all that 
lives between earth and sky; only, instead of the innocent 
goodness which alone the saint beheld, we perceive Nature 
as she is, with good and ill so strangely intermingled. 

In the breadth of his achievement Boecklin probably ex- 
celled any artist of the nineteenth century. The range of 
most of them, indeed, is exceedingly narrow. Corot, Mil- 
let, Rousseau, Puvis de Chavannes, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
each harp upon a single string. The note which it gives 
out is singularly pure and beautiful, but it is ever essen- 
tially the same, so that he who has seen one of their mas- 
ter works may feel that he comprehends their art. Boeck- 
lin, however, touches an instrument of many strings, 
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from the majestic sadness of the "Island of the Dead," 
perhaps the most striking of all pictures of the abode of 
eternal sleep, and the grand solemnity of the "Sacred 
Grove," to the rapturous pagan joy of the "Elysian 
Fields," and the overflowing drollery of " In the Trough of 
the Waves," whose elemental humor has perhaps not been 
equaled since Aristophanes held the boards. 

The strange pantheistic kinship with Nature that enables 
him to create a series of imaginary beings more real and 
convincing than the most matter-of-fact productions of the 
naturalistic school enabled Boecklin to provide for every 
picture a landscape background precisely suited to the sub- 
ject. As the effect of the singers in an opera of Wagner's 
is immeasurably enhanced by the orchestral setting, so the 
emotions of Boecklin's living creatures are rendered im- 
mensely more effective by the landscape that surrounds them ; 
a landscape that is forever varied, presenting all aspects of 
joy and sorrow, of sublimity and playfulness, and never the 
same in successive works. The Germans, who claim him 
for their own, though he was born in Switzerland and died in 
Italy, insist that he is the greatest landscape painter that ever 
lived; and their contention is not without plausibility. Oth- 
ers excel him in the presentation of certain aspects of Na- 
ture, but it would be difficult to name one who has so inti- 
mate a comprehension of her varied moods. Equally at 
home on land and sea, among luxuriant meadows, mystery- 
haunted woods or barren rocks, Nature seems to withhold 
from him no secret. 

As a painter he was careful, accurate, and minute. His 
works are not impressionist sketches; they are pictures fin- 
ished to ultimate perfection. Every hair, every fold of the 
skin can be distinctly seen upon those strange beings that he 
has evoked; and it is largely to this that they owe their 
convincing realism. If long experience had not assured us 
that there were no such creatures, we should never doubt that 
they had stood before the painter when he limned their por- 
traits. Paul Potter's "Buli" is not more convincing than 
the centaur that bears Dejanira across the river in the " Ely- 
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sian Fields." And, indeed, the centaur is as true to Na- 
ture as the bull. It so happens that she has not made a cen- 
taur; but if she had, she would have made him precisely 
thus. 

It is hard to say what gives Boecklin this preternatural in- 
sight into Nature's workshop; whether it is her gift to one 
who would have possessed it had he lived in the far-off 
days when Apollo watched the flocks of Admetus on the 
Thessalian mountains, or whether it is the result of long 
centuries of prying into Nature's secrets, which is now all 
summed up in the person of a single man. Boecklin is one 
of those mysterious men, like Leonardo da Vinci, before 
whose extraordinary penetration we must stand abashed. 

He is also a great colorist. The Germans may err in call- 
ing him the greatest colorist of the age, but he is certainly 
wonderful. The most remarkable characteristic of his color 
is its intensity, an intensity so great that it produces a sensa- 
tion that is truly poignant. To one accustomed to regard 
the mellow splendor of the Venetians as the perfection of 
color, it comes as a shock, an almost painful awakening. 
We recognize that this new poignant intensity is more 
faithful to Nature, but it is as disturbing and disconcert- 
ing as it is true and beautiful. And we are so consti- 
tuted that when we have made up our minds that a cer- 
tain way is the right one it is unpleasant to be com- 
pelled to recognize that there is another which, after all, 
may be right. But whatever his rank, it is certain that the 
world is immensely richer for the revelation of Boecklin's 
color. Whether it will fade out before our eyes like a lu- 
minous vision of the morning, as we have seen with Turner 
and Hans Makart, remains for time to tell. The brilliancy 
of his later works as compared with the comparative dull- 
ness of the earlier makes us fear it. But the Germans say 
that the change is not in the pictures but in the painter; 
that his color became more intense as he advanced in power 
and knowledge. 

With that blindness to all contemporary art save the French 
which has characterized American buyers, we have allowed 
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Boecklin to live and die, by us neglected; and the priceless 
works which a few years ago we could have acquired at a 
moderate cost are now beyond our reach, so that he who 
would know Arnold Boecklin, and receive the marvelous 
revelation of Nature's heart that he alone can give, must 
seek him out among the Germans, who during his life were 
the only ones fully to comprehend his transcendent worth. 
But to the true lover of art the acquaintance which one 
makes with his works will alone repay all the trouble and 
expense of a trip to Germany. G. B. Rose. 



